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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE DE VULGARI ELOQUENTIA 


BEING A LIST OF EDITIONS, EDITORS, COMMENTATORS AND TRANSLATORS, 
FROM THE FIRST EDITION OF I529Q THROUGH THAT OF 1930. 


1. Dela volgare eloquenzia. (Translated into Italian by Gio. Giorgio 
Trissino. Colophon:) Stampata in Vicenza per Tolomeo Ianiculo 
da Bressa, Nel anno MDXXIX. Del mese di Genaro. (1529) 
(The first edition of Trissino’s translation, in which form Dante’s 
work first appeared in print. Other works by Trissino are bound 
with it. Dedicated to Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici under the 
pseudonym of Giovanbattista Doria. ) 

De vulgari eloquentia libri duo. Nunc primum ad vetusti, & unici 
scripti Codicis exemplar editi. Ex libris Corbinelli: Eiusdemque 
Adnotationibus illustrati. Ad Henricum Franciae, Poloniaeque 
regem christianiss. Parisiis, apud Io. Corbon. 1577 (First edition 
of the Latin text. Rare.) 

3. De la volgare eloquenza. Col Castellano dialogo di M. Giovan 
Giorgio Trissino, de la lingua italiana. Di nuovo ristampato, & 
dalle lettere al nostro idioma strane purgato, & ricorretto. Fer- 
rara per Domenico Mamarelli. 1583. 

4. Della volgare eloquenza, libri due, tradotti in lingua italiana (by 
G. G. Trissino). (In Qual sia la favella nobile d'Italia e quale il 
suo cognome; operette varie. 1645. pp. 3-39) 

5. Della volgare eloquenza, libri due. Tradotti dalla latina nella lingua 
italiana (by G. G. Trissino). Ristampato a commodo, e richiesta 
de’ letterati. (In La Galleria di Minerva, 1696, etc., 1. 35-64) 

6. The same. Venetia, presso Girolamo Albrizzi. 1696. (Extracted 
from the last with the addition of a title-page and of Dante’s 
Pistola latina al Gran Cane ce la Scala, pp. 32-38) 
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De la volgare eloquenza (translated by G. G. Trissino) col testo 
latino a colonna. (In Trissino, Opere. Verona, J. Vallarsi, 1729. 
pp. 141-192) 

Il trattato della volgare eloquenza. Testo latino e traduzione 
italiana. Venezia, G. B. Pasquali, 1741 (In vol. II of the Opere 
Minori di Dante edited by Pasquali with annotations of A. M. 
Biscioni. Reprinted by Pasquali in 1751) 

De vulgari eloquio. Venezia, Antonio Zatta, 1758 (In Opere 
Minori di Dante, vol. I, pp. xii-408) 

De vulgari eloquio. Venezia, Antonio Zatta, 1760 (In Opere 
di Dante, vol. V, pp. xcix—480) 

Il trattato della eloquenza. Testo latino e traduzione italiana. 
Venezia, Giov. Pasquali, 1772 (In vol. V of the Opere di Dante, 
pp. 288) 

De vulgari eloquio. Testo latino e traduzione italiana. Venezia, 
Pietro q. Giovanni Gatti, 1793 (In vol. V of the Opere di Dante, 
pp. 248) 

De vulgari eloquio, sive idiomate. Libri duo cum italica interpre- 
tatione Joannis Georgii Trissini. Napoli, pei torchi del Tramater, 
1839 (In Opere Minori, pp. 371-415) 

De vulgari eloquio, sive idiomate libri duo cum italica interpre- 
tatione Joannis Georgii Trissini. Firenze, Allegrini e Mazzini, 
1839-40 (In vol. III, parte II delle Opere Minori edite da 
P. Fraticelli) 

De vulgari eloguio. Firenze, Leonardo Ciardetti, 1841 (Latin text 
in vol. VI of the Opere di Dante edited by Ciardetti) 

Ueber die Volkssprache. Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1845 (Ger- 
man translation in Prosaische Schriften mit Ausnahme der Vita 
Nuova, vol. II. Uebersetzt von K. L. Kannegiesser) 

De vulgari eloquentia libri duo, quibus accedit Joannis Georgii 
Trissini italica interpretatio. Livorno, P. Vannini, 1850 (In 
Prose e poesie liriche di Dante per cura di Alessandro Torri. 
Torri uses the text of the Corbinelli edition. The title of vol. IV 
reads thus: Della lingua volgare, libri duo, tradotti di latino da 
G. G. Trissino, e ridotti a corretta lezione col riscontro del testo 
originale; edizione XVII. Aggiuntevi le note di diversi. 
Contents: Prefazione; Preliminari—extracts from Boccaccio and 
Giovanni Villani, preface by Trissino to translation and by Cor- 
binelli to his edition of text of treatise, 1577, preface by Maffei 
and Vallarsi from 1729 edition of Trissino’s works, Fraticelli’s 
preface, Ponta’s “Su gl’intendimenti di Dante Alighieri intorno 
al Volgare eloquio, dissertazione inedita e postuma,” and a 


bibliography. ) 
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18. De vulgare eloquio. Napoli, Tramater, 1850. (Reprint of 1839 
edition. 

19. De vulgare eloquio sive idiomate libri duo, cum italica interpre- 
tatione Joannis Georgii Trissini. Napoli, Rossi-Romano, 1855 
(In Opere Minori di Dante precedute da discorso filologico-critico 
di P. Fraticelli, e con note e dichiarazione dello stesso, del 
Trivulzio, del Pederzini, del Quadrio, ecc., parte III. a, 
PP- 431-473) 

20. La langue vulgaire, traité des origines et de la poétique de la langue 
nationale italienne, avec une introduction générale sur le langage 
humain; premiére traduction francaise, précédée d’une notice. 
Paris, Dentu, 1856 (In Cesena, S. Gayet, called Sebastien 
Rhéal: Le monde dantesque, ou les Papes au moyen age, 
pp. 185-216) 

21. De vulgari eloquio, con traduzione italiana di G. G. Trissino. Firenze, 
Barbera, Bianchi e Comp., 1857 (In Opere Minori annotate e 
illustrate da P. Fraticelli, vol. II: La Vita Nuova, i trattati De 
vulgari eloquio, De Monarchia e la questione De Aqua et terra) 

22. The same. Second edition. Firenze, Barbera, 1861 

23. Della volgare eloquenza, traduzione di Gian Giorgio Trissino, con 
una lettera di Alessandro Manzoni, e una di Gino Capponi, 
intorno a quest’opera. Milano, G. Bernardoni, 1868 

24. Della volgare eloquenza. Traduzione di G. G. Trissino. Trento, 
1870 

25. De vulgari eloquio. Third Fraticelli edition. Firenze, Barbera, 
1872 

26. De vulgari eloquentia. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1878 (In Opere 
latine di Dante reintegrate nel testo con nuovi commenti da 
G. B. Giuliani, vol. I, pp. 17—78) 

27. De vulgari eloquio. Fraticelli edition. Firenze, Barbera, 1887 

28. Della volgare eloquenza. Italian translation included in part in 
Prose letterarie ad uso dei licei edite dal Finzi, 1889 

29. De vulgari eloquentia. Translated into English with explanatory 
notes by A. G. Ferrers Howell. London, K. Paul, Trench, 
Tribner, 1890 

30. Traité de l’éloquence vulgaire; manuscrit de Grenoble, publié par 
Maignien et Prompt. Venise, L. S. Olschki, 1892 (Latin text, 
photo-copy of Grenoble mss.; pp. 3-17, bibliographie, pp. 17-57, 
observations particulieres) 

31. De vulgari eloquio. Sixth Fraticelli edition. Firenze, Barbera, 
1892 

32. De vulgari eloquentia. Oxford, University Press, 1894 (In Tutte 
le Opere di Dante edite a cura di Edward Moore, pp. 377-400) 
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34. 
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38. 
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The same. Reprint. Oxford, University Press, 1895 

Il trattato De vulgari eloquentia per cura di Pio Rajna. Latin text. 
Firenze, succ. Le Monnier, 1896 (Critical text prepared for the 
Societa dantesca italiana: Introduzione; Descrizione e storia dei 
manoscritti; Versioni; Allegazioni; Testo e commento) 

De vulgari eloquentia. Edizione seconda a cura di Edward Moore. 
Oxford, University Press, 1897 

De vulgari eloquentia. Edizione minore a cura di Pio Rajna. 
Firenze, succ. Le Monnier, 1897 

De vulgari eloquentia. Selected passages translated by G. E. B. 
Saintsbury in Loci Critict. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1903 

De vulgari eloquentia in A Translation of the Latin Works of 
Dante by A. G. F. Howell. London, J. M. Dent, 1904 

De vulgari cloquentia. Oxford, University Press, 1904 (In third 
edition of Moore’s Tutte le Opere) 

Il trattato De vulgari eloquentia per cura di Pio Rajna. Milano, 
Hoepli, 1907 

De vulgari eloguentia. Edizione ashendeniana. London, Oxford 
Press, 1909 (In Tutte le Opere nuovamente rivedute e emendate 
da E. Moore) 

Della volgare eloquenza. Traduzione italiana di A. Castaldo. 
Roma, O. Garroni, 1910 

De vulgari eloquentia. Primo capitolo tradotto in italiano da Pio 
Rajna in Miscellanea di studi in onore di A. Hortis, pp. 113-128. 
Trieste, G. Caprin, 1910 

De vulgari eloquio. Ninth Fraticelli edition. Firenze, Barbera, 
IgI2 

Il trattato della volgare eloquenza, nuovamente tradotto, annotato 
e pubblicato col testo a fronte da G. L. Passerini. Firenze, San- 
soni, 1912 (In vol. V delle Opere Minori di Dante) 

De la langue vulgaire. Selected passages translated by A. Valentin 
for Pages Choisies des Grands Ecrivains. Paris, A. Colin, 1913 

Dantis Alagherii De vulgari eloquentia libri duo, recensuit L. Ber- 
talot. Friedrichsdorf apud Francofortum, 1917 (Illustrazione 
del nuovo codice “Bini” scoperto dal Bertalot in Germania nella 
Biblioteca dello Stato) 

De vulgari eloquentia. Edited by A. Della Torre. Firenze, Barbera, 
1917 (With De Monarchia for the “Collezione diamante’) 

De vulgari eloquentia. Firenze, Barbera, 1919 (In Tutte le Opere 
di Dante edite da A. Della Torre e E. G. Parodi, pp. 397-419) 

De vulgari eloquentia, libri Il. Reprint of Bertalot edition. Geneva, 


L. S. Olschki, 1920 
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51. De vulgari eloquentia. Leipzig, Insel-Verlag, 1921 (In Dantis 
Alagherii Opera Omnia, vol. II, p. 523) 

De vulgari eloquentia a cura di Pio Rajna. Firenze, Bemporad, 
1921 (In Le Opere di Dante, critical text published for the 
anniversary year by the Societa dantesca italiana.) 

53. De vulgar? eloquentia. Second edition of the Della Torre and 
Parodi edition. Firenze, Barbera, 1921 

De vuilgari eloquentia. Citta di Castello, Perrella, 1922 (In Le 


bo 


ral 


54. 
Opere Minori di Dante commentate da D. Guerri) 
55. De vulgari eloquentia. Reprint of Bertalot edition. Firenze, 


Olschki, 1923 

56. De vulgari cloquentia per cura di Edward Moore. Oxford, Uni- 
versity Press, 1924 (In Tutte le Opere, quarta edizione nuova- 
mente riveduta da Paget Toynbee, pp. 377-400) 

57. De vulgari eloguentia. Aus dem lateinischen ibers., und erlautert 
von Franz Dornseiff und Joseph Balogh. Darmstadt, 1925 

58. De vulgari eloguentia. Latin text and Italian translation with notes 
by Antero Meozzi. Milano, Carlo Signorelli, 1926 (In ‘‘Biblio- 
teca di letteratura,” nn. 17-18) 

59. De vulgari eloquentia. Reprint of the Della Torre and Parodi 
edition. Firenze, Barbera, 1926 

60. De vulgari eloquentia. Reprint of the 1917 edition. Firenze, 
Barbera, 1928 (With De Monarchia in “Collezione diamante’’) 

61. Dante Alighieri: Opere Minori edite da A. Gustarelli. Milano, 
Vallardi, 1930 (Probably contains De vulgari eloquentia) 

62. Il codice Trivulziano del trattato De vulgari eloquentia. Ripro- 
duzione fotografica (27 photographs in portfolio). Inserted is 
a note from Pio Rajna. 19—? 

This bibliography has been compiled from the catalogues of the 
Boston Public, Brown University, Cornell University, Harvard Univer- 
sity and Wellesley College Libraries; from Evola: Bibliografia dantesca 
(supplement Giornale Dantesco for 1930); from Mambelli: Gli Annali 
delle Edizioni Dantesche; and from the bulletins of the Dante Society. 
The method followed is that of Dr. Paget Toynbee for the bibliography 
of the Convivio, referred to by Professor Moore in his Studies in Dante 
(fourth series), p. xi, and that used by A. Hortis for the bibliography 
of the De Genealogia deorum gentilium in Studi sulle opere latine del 
Boccaccio. It has been compiled in an attempt to study the diffusion of 
the De vulgari eloquentia since the appearance of the first printed edi- 
tion in order to determine its influence in the history of Literary Criti- 
cism. Any additions or corrections will be welcomed. 

Bryn Mawr College E. KATHARINE TILTON 











SYLLABI OF LITERARY COURSES BY CENTURIES 
THE TRECENTO 


From 1309 to 1377 Avignon was the seat of the Papacy. During 
this period there was great commercial prosperity. The Papacy, the 
Kingdom of Naples, the Republic of Venice, the Duchy of Milan and 
the Republic of Florence were the great powers of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in Italy. Literature leaves Sicily and the dialects. The great 
writers of the Trecento are all Tuscans. 

Volpi’s Trecento (Milano, 1897-8) in the Storia letteraria d’Italia 
is out of print. In its place is a new work by N. Sapegno (1934). Older 
works are the following: A. Bartoli’s Storia della letteratura italiana 
(7 volumes, 1878-1889), which does not go beyond Petrarch; Dello 
svolgimento della letteratura nazionale by G. Carducci (in volume I 
of his collected works); A. Gaspary’s Storia della letteratura italiana 
(translated from the German). V. Rossi’s Storia della letteratura ital- 
iana (eleventh edition, 1933, in 3 volumes) and Flamini’s Compendio 
di storia della letteratura italiana contain valuable material and biblio- 
graphical notes. For the study of the Trecento there is the Manuale 
della letteratura italiana by D’Ancona e Bacci, (vol. 1). H. Hauvette’s 
Littérature italienne has gone through many editions from 1906 to 1932. 
Tommaso Casini’s Geschichte der italienischen Literatur (in Grober’s 
Grundriss) is good. 

DANTE 


Dante Alighieri was born in Florence in 1265 and died in Ravenna 
in 1321. “Dante assomma in sé i caratteri dell’ Evo Medio e prepara 
il moderno.”” The Societad Dantesca Italiana has published the best and 
most complete edition of Dante’s works (Florence, 1921): the Vita 
Nuova and the Rime by M. Barbi; the Convivio by E. G. Parodi and 
F. Pellegrini; the De Vulgari Eloquentia by Pio Rajna; the Monarchia 
by E. Rostagno, the Epistole and the Egloghe by E. Pistelli; the Quaestio 
de Aqua et Terra by E. Pistelli; the Divina Commedia by G. Vandelli. 
Mario Casella prepared the index. // Fiore, a short version of the 
Romance of the Rose, and Il Detto d’Amore (from the same romance) 
appear in an extra volume by E. G. Parodi (Florence, 1922). The 
authorship of these two works is uncertain. The Oxford Dante (fourth 
edition, 1924) is Dr. E. Moore’s edition, revised by Paget Toynbee with 
the aid of the critical text of the Societa Dantesca Italiana. The Cata- 
logue of the Dante collection bequeathed by Willard Fiske to the 
Cornell University Library, contains the most complete bibliography, 
by T. W. Koch (Ithaca, New York, 1898-1900). There is a volume 
of additions by Mary Fowler (Ithaca, 1921), and other additions await 
the printer. Michele Barbi’s Dante (1933), reprinted with some changes 
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from the Enciclopedia italiana, has an excellent bibliography. It is 
pubiished by Sansoni, Florence. 

La vita, i tempi e le opere di Dante in two large volumes (1388 
pages) by N. Zingarelli (Milan, 1931) contains valuable bibliographica! 
notes. Indispensable is Giuseppe Zonta’s Storia della letteratura ita 
liana (Torino, 1928, 1930). Very useful are the Dante volumes in the 
Temple Classics with the Italian text, parallel translation and valuable 
notes. Edmund G. Gardner’s Dante (London, 1912) is very interesting. 
Karl Vossler’s Die Gottliche Komddie (second edition, Heidelberg, 
1925) has been translated into Italian (Bari, 1927), and into English 
by W. C. Lawton under the title Mediaeval Culture (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1929). In the first volume Vossler discusses 
the sources of Dante’s ideas and in the second volume his poetry. Barbi 
says of Vossler: “non sempre sicuro nella prima parte, non sempre 
felice nella seconda.” He prefers B. Croce’s La poesia di Dante (Bari, 
1921), translated into English by Douglas Ainslie (Holt, 1922). Very 
valuable is the Storia della letteratura italiana by Francesco De Sanctis 
(1870-71), translated into English by Joan Redfern (Harcourt, 1931). 
The Pagine dantesche (Bari, 1921), have been compiled from the 
Storia della letteratura italiana and the Saggi critici of De Sanctis. 

In Dante’s life there were three great events: the death of Beatrice 
(1290), his exile (1302), and the arrival of Henry VII (1310), who 
died at Pisa in 1313, shattering Dante’s hopes of a united Italy under 
an emperor. The Vita nuova (c. 1293) is the story of Dante’s love for 
Beatrice. There are two excellent editions of the Vita nuova: one by 
M. Barbi (Florence, 1907, 1932), the other by K. McKenzie (Heath, 
1922) with notes and vocabulary. There is a good new edition of the 
Vita nuova e il canzoniere by Luigi di Benedetto with introduction and 
notes (Utet, 1928). Rossetti’s translation is free and beautiful; C. E. 
Norton’s (1895, first edition 1867) is admirable. Very useful is the 
volume in the Temple Classics which contains the Italian text and 
English translation of the Vita nuova and Canzoniere (1906) by Thomas 
Okey and Philip H. Wicksteed. Very interesting is Henri Hauvette’s 
la France et la Provence dans l’oeuvre de Dante (Paris, 1929). There 
is a recent edition of the Vita nuova e una scelta delle altre opere minori 
with introduction by N. Sapegno (Florence, 1932). 

The Convivio (about 1308) is a compendium of mediaeval learn- 
ing; Theology, Philosophy, Astronomy, Astrology, Physics, Ethics, 
Music, Geometry, etc. Dante uses the vernacular because it is under- 
stood alike by the lettered and unlettered. The English translation in 
the Temple Classics (1924) by Philip H. Wicksteed has valuable notes. 
It generally follows the text of Dr. Moore’s Oxford Dante. A study of 
the Convivio by G. Busnelli and G. Vandelli will soon be available. 
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There is also a translation of the Convivio by W. W. Jackson (Oxford, 
1909). 

The Divina Commedia (begun about 1307) is the greatest poem of 
the other life. C. H. Grandgent’s edition is the best for American 
students (revised, Heath, 1933). The “text” is based on the latest 
edition of Moore’s Oxford Dante. The introduction, notes, biblio- 
graphical material and arguments before each canto are very valuable. 
It has an index. Very useful are the three volumes in the Temple 
Classics (Italian text and English translation). There are many editions 
of the Divina Commedia: Camerini, Casini, Del Lungo, Groeber, Testo 
critico della Societa Dantesca riveduto col commento scartazziniano 
rifatto da G. Vandelli (Hoepli, 1929), Fraticelli, F. Torraca, Casella, 
etc. 

The Modern Library has published (1932) “the best translations 
of the Divine Comedy: J/nferno, by John Aitken Carlyle; Purgatorio by 
Thomas Okey; Paradiso, by Philip H. Wicksteed.” The notes are 
valuable. H. F. Cary’s translation in blank verse (1814, 1819) is 
famous. Longfellow’s verse translation is classical (1865-1867). There 
are other translations by A. J. Butler (1880-1892); by C. E. Norton 
(1893-1898); by Henry Johnson (1915); by H. F. Tozer (1904), etc. 

The volume of Dante’s Latin works in the Temple Classics con- 
tains a translation of the De Vulgari Eloquentia by A. G. Ferrers 
Howell. Philip H. Wicksteed is the translator of the De Monarchia, 
Epistolae, Eclogues and De Aqua et Terra (1904). 

Other works may be added: Dantis Aligherii Epistolae, with intro- 
duction, notes and translation by Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1920); 
Dante’s Eclogues, translated into blank verse, by Wilmon Brewer 
(1930); Quaestio de Aqua et Terra, edited and translated by C. L. 
Shadwell (Oxford, 1909); Dante’s De Monarchia, the text of the 
Oxford Dante, with an introduction on the political theory of Dante 
by W. H. V. Reade (Oxford, 1916); A Concise Dictionary of Proper 
Names and Notable Matters in the Works of Dante (Oxford, 1914) by 
Paget Toynbee; Studies in Dante by E. Moore (Oxford, 1889, 1903, 
1917); The Troubadours of Dante by H. J. Chaytor (Oxford, 1902) ; 
Dante Studies by Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1921); Britain’s Tribute to 
Dante by Paget Toynbee (London, 1921); Dante: Poet and Apostle, 
by E. H. Wilkins (1921); H. Hauvette’s Dante (Paris, 1911); Paget 
Toynbee’s Dante in English Literature from Chaucer to Cary (London, 
1909). There are 18 volumes of the Studi danteschi directed by 
M. Barbi. The Dante volumes of G. A. Scartazzini are all useful (Dan- 
tologia, Enciclopedia dantesca, Dante in Germania, etc.). Firenze at 
tempi di Dante (1929) is a translation from the German of Robert 


Davidsohn. 
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PETRARCH 


The most complete bibliography is the Catalogue of the Petrarch 
Collection bequeathed by W. Fiske to Cornell University, compiled 
by Mary Fowler (Oxford, 1916). Francesco Petrarca (1304-1347) in 
two large volumes (London, 1925-1926) by Edward H. R. Tatham is 
interesting and scholarly, but still incomplete. Petrarch by J. H. Robin- 
son and H. W. Rolfe (1898) contains a large number of translations 
of the Letters. Valuable is Maud F. Jerrold’s Francesco Petrarca 
(London and New York, 1909). Henry Reeve’s Petrarch (Foreign 
Classics for English Readers, Philadelphia, 1877) is a very interesting 
volume; so also Petrarch, His Life and Times (New York, 1907) by 
H. C. Hollway-Calthrop. La vita e le opere di Francesco Petrarca (Leg- 
horn, 1927) by Pilade Mazzei is a popular work. Petrarcas Leben und 
Werke (Leipzig, 1878) by G. Koerting is a scholarly and extensive 
work but sometimes exaggerated. We may mention also: Pétrarque et 
Vhumanisme (Paris, 1907) by Pierre de Nolhac; Petrarca by H. W. 
Eppelsheimer (Bonn, 1926); les Origines de la Renaissance en Italie 
by Emile Gebhart; Saggio critico sul Petrarca by F. de Sanctis (1869, 
new edition 1907, edited by B. Croce). This is the best critical work 
on Petrarch’s poetry. B. Croce has written Sulla poesia del Petrarca 
(Naples, 1929). 

In his time Petrarch was famous for his Latin works. Posterity 
knows him best for his Italian verse. The first extensive edition of 
Petrarch’s works was published in Basel in 1496; the Basel editions 
of 1554 and 1581 are more complete. The first volume (Florence, 
1926) of the Edizione nazionale contains the Africa which is the story 
in Latin verse of the second Punic war, edited by N. Festa. There is a 
verse translation by A. Palesa (1874) reprinted by Sonzogno (1904); 
another verse translation by A. Barolo with introduction was printed 
in Turin (Chiantore, 1933). 

An edition of the letters De Rebus Familiaribus, Variae and Seniles, 
and translations into Italian were published by G. Fracassetti (Florence, 
1859-1869). The tenth volume of the Edizione Nazionale of Petrarch’s 
works (the second and latest volume published up to this date, Sansoni, 
1933) contains four books of the Epistolae de Rebus Familiaribus, 
edited by V. Rossi with an extensive introduction. Petrarch’s letters 
to classical authors have been edited and translated from the Latin by 
M. E. Cosenza (University of Chicago Press, 1910). There is a short 
selection of Petrarch’s Lettere autobiografiche, testo e traduzione 
(Milan, 1928) by E. Carrara. Interesting also is Cosenza’s Francesco 
Petrarca and the Revolution of Cola di Rienzo. The volume of Prose 
e poesie latine di scrittori italiani by N. E. Paoli (Le Monnier, 1926) 
is good. We have an Italian translation of // mio segreto e la vita solitaria 
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by L. Asioli (Milan, 1924-1927). De vita solitaria has been translated 
into English by Jacob Zeitlin (University of Illinois, 1924). For 
Petrarch’s Greek studies see O. Zenatti’s Dante e Firenze (1903). 


THE CANZONIERE 


The autograph manuscript (No. 3195) was discovered in the 
Vatican in 1886 by Pierre de Nolhac. It does not contain the Trionfi. 
This codex has been faithfully edited by E. Modigliani (Rome, 1904) 
and by G. Salvo Cozzo (Florence, 1904). The excellent edition by 
G. Mestica contains also the Trionfi (Florence, 1896). Very useful is 
the annotated edition by Carducci and Ferrari (Florence, 1899). The 
edition of Le Rime by Egidio Bellorini, with introduction and notes 
(Utet, 1925) is very good. Ezio Chiorboli has edited ably Le Rime 
sparse et Trionfi (Bari, 1930). Very important is H. Hauvette’s /es 
Poésics lyriques de Pétrarque (Paris, 1931). C. Appel published the 
critical text of the Trionfi (Halle, 1901, reprinted in the Bihbitotheca 
Romanica). There is an excellent edition with introduction and notes 
by Carlo Calcaterra (Utet, 1923). 

In Bohn’s Library we find Petrarch’s Sonnets and Poems translated 
by many hands. The volume contains a chronological summary of 
Petrarch’s life. ““The Life of Petrarch prefixed is a condensation of the 
poet Campbell’s two octavo volumes, and includes all the material part 
of that work.” In the Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion (1912) there is an edition of the “Triumphe of death translated 
out of the Italian by the Countess of Pembrooke.” Frances B. Young 
gives us also the parallel Italian text. There is a prose translation in 
French: les Rimes de Francois Pétrarque by Francisque Reynard. Some 
Love Songs of Petrarch translated and annotated by William: B. Foulke 
(London, 1915) is a work of merit. It has an excellent biography of 
Petrarch. There is a recent translation of the Sonnets of Petrarch by 
Joseph Auslander (Longmans, 1932). Ruth S. Phelps bas written a 
scholarly work on The Earlier and Later Poems of Petrarch’s Canzoniere 
(University of Chicago Press, 1925). It contains a valuable bLibliog- 
raphy. E. H. Wilkins has published Modern Discussions of the Dates 
of Petrarch’s Prose Letters (University of Chicago Press, 1929). 

Among very recent works, N. Sapegno’s // Trecento devotes 111 
pages to Petrarch. The Storia dell’umanesimo dal xiii al xvi secolo 
(Naples, 1933) by Giuseppe Toffanin is interesting. The national edi- 
tion of Petrarch’s works, of which, as has been said, only two volumes 
have been published, will consist of twenty volumes. 
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Books 


Armstrong, Edward. /talian Studies. Edited by Cecilia M. Ady. New 
York, Macmillan. 

Carmody, F. Franco-Italian Sources of the Roncesvalles. Publications 
of the Institute of French Studies, Columbia University, N. Y. 
[cf. RR. xxv, 270.] 

Vans, Jessie B. Giulietta and Romeo by Luigi da Porto, translated into 
English. Portland, Me. The Mosher Press. 


ARTICLES 


Altrocchi, R. “Cinque lettere inedite del Fogazzaro al Professor Le 
Conte.” La Cultura, Anno xiii, N. 5-6, Luglio-Agosto, 1934. 
| With four letters from Le Conte to Fogazzaro. Letters owned by 
the daughter of Le Conte who was professor of geology and natural 
science at the University of California from 1869 to r901. They 
throw a vivid light on Fogazzaro’s debt to the American, and not 
only with regard to the conflict between Christian faith and evolu- 
tion. Notable is the sentence: ‘‘J’ai été frappé, en lisant votre dis- 
cours par ces paroles: ‘The more of the lower and the sensuous 
that can be put in without overthrowing the dominance of the 
higher, the better, the stronger, the nobler, the art.’ C’est 1a pour 
moi, depuis longtemps, un article de foi.’’| 

Camera, G. and De Borrello, C. “The Italian Playwrights.” Atlantica, 
September. | Pirandello, Rosso di San Secondo, Chiarelli, Antoneili, 
F. M. Martino, Zorzi, G. C. Viola, D’Ambra, Niccodemi, Borgese, 
R. Calzini, U. Betti, L. Ferrero, Bontempelli. | 

Ciarlantini, F. “Poetry in Italy in the Twentieth Century”: Part I] 
Atlantica, xvi, 249-50 and 254. |Continued from Atlantica, xvi, 
165-167] 

Corrigan, Beatrice M. H. “Sforza Oddi and His Comedies.’”’ PMLA. 
xlix, 719-742. |The facts as to the life and works of the author 
collected from all available sources including manuscripts; a critical 
examination of the plays; discussion of the sources and influence 
of the plays; an estimate of the originality of the author and of his 
importance in the history of the drama. Sforza Oddi was the most 
popular and most influential of a small number of playwrights who 
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undertook to write plays in which comedy and tragedy were 
mingled, avoiding trite conventionality, slavish imitation, and—it 
was the time of the “Catholic Reaction” —vulgar appeal and im- 
moral suggestion. He was successful in creating characters, and 
his heroines are his best. Some ten Italian playwrights were 
directly influenced by him, and the type of play he advocated be- 
came more and more popular. His influence was felt in England 
by Marston and Hawkesworth, in France by Rotrou and D’Ouville, 
and some of his characters found their way into the Commedia 
dell’ Arte. | 


De Borrello, C. “The Italian Novel.” Atlantica, xvi, 267-268. [In- 


cluding a discussion of ideas of Ardengo Soffici recently published 
in Jl taccuino di Arno Borghi.| 


Fucilla, J. G. ‘Echoes of the American Revolution in an Italian Poet.” 


Italica, xi, 85-87. | Luigi Brenna, ‘Cleobulo Paleofilo,’ 1737-1812. | 


Johnston, O. M. “Amount of Knowledge Attributed to the Spirits in 


Dante’s Inferno.” RR. xxv, 223-225. [Commenting on the words 
of Farinata, /nf. x, too—-108, Professor Johnston calls attention 
to a statement of Honorius of Autun, which also affirms that souls 
in hell are ignorant of what is happening on earth: “Quae vero in 
inferno sunt, non plus norunt quid hic agatur, quam vivi sciunt 
quid ibi geratur.”” Since, however, Francesca and Ciacco seem to 
have knowledge of the present, he concludes: ‘“Farinata’s state- 
ment .. . evidently refers only to those included in Dis, and does 
not apply in the case of the incontinent.”’ “Honorius’ statement 
that the animae justorum sciunt omnia quae hic aguntur applies 
also in the case of the spirits in Dante’s Purgatorio and Paradiso.” 

But does not Honorius’ “quae autem in poenis sunt, nesciunt nisi 
quae eis angeli vel sancti referunt” refer to souls in Purgatory? 
Corrado Malaspina, Purg. viii, 115-117, knows nothing of what 
is occurring in Val di Magra. Francesca and Ciacco foresee the 
future and so they know that the persons they speak of are not 


yet dead. | 


Lemmi, C. W. “The Episode of Mordaunt and Amavia in F. Q. [The 


Faerie Queene] ii, 1.’ PQ. xiii, 292-295. [A reference to the 
Gerusalemme Liberata, and another to the Mythologiae of Natalis 


Comes. | 


Lotspeich, H. G. “Shelley’s ‘Eternity’ and Demogorgon.” PQ. xiii, 


309-311. [Lines from Demogorgon’s final speech in Prometheus 
Unbound, in which Eternity is described as clasped by a serpent 
“with his length,” are inspired by Boccaccio’s summary of a 
passage of Claudian in the Genealogia Deorum I, 1, the preceding 
Introduction being all about Demogorgon. The serpent is Time 
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and in The Revolt of Islam also occurs “the snake that girds 
eternity.” 

Spencer, T. “The Story of Ugolino in Dante and Chaucer.” Speculum, 
ix, 295-301. |Chaucer himself in the Monk’s Tale refers to Dante, 
but is apparently drawing on memory without having the Italian 
text before him. The children are only three and are not named; 
Ugolino’s dream is not mentioned; the striking details of the end 
are absent. The chief difference, however, is that every part of 
Chaucer’s story is contrived to arouse pity, and the whole tale is 
an illustration of the fickleness of fortune, whereas in Dante terror 
is the emotion aroused, and the tale is an illustration of the justice 
of God. The reason for this difference is the difference between 
the religious atmosphere of Chaucer’s youth and that of Dante’s: 
the difference between the “Stabat Mater” and the ‘Dies irae.’’| 


REVIEWS 


Bergin, T. G. In /talica, xi, 113-114. J. L. Bickersteth, Form, Tone 
and Rhythm in Italian Poetry. (The Taylorian Lecture, 1933) 
Oxford, The Clarendon Press. 

Bullock, W. L. In MP., xxxii, go—94. Antonio Pucci: Le Noie. Edited 
with an introduction by Kenneth McKenzie. Princeton University 
Press; Paris: Les Presses Universitaires, 1931, pp. clxii, ror. 

Gianturco, E. In J/talica, xi, 110-112. Pietro Mignosi, Linee d’una 
storia della nuova poesia italiana. La Tradizione, editr. Palermo, 
1933. 

Goggio, E. In /talica, xi, 107-109. Giuseppe Prezzolini, Come gli 
Americani scoprirono I’Italia. Milano, Treves, 1933. 305 pp. 
Oliver, R. P. In J/talica, xi, 114-115. Cennino d’Andrea Cennini da 
Colle di Val d’Elsa, // libro dell’ arte, ed. and transl. by Daniel V. 

Thompson, Jr. Yale University Press, 1932-33, 2 vols. 

V.H., J. In Jtalica, xi, 116. Bruno Roselli, The Teaching of Italian in 
the United States. A Historical Survey. Part I. New York, 1934. 
80 pp. 

Vittorini, D. In J/talica, xi, 112-113. Manlio Dazzi, Leonardo Giusti- 
nian. Poeta popolare d’amore. Bari, Laterza, 1934. 

Wilkins, E. H. In MP. xxxii, 94-97. Francesco Petrarca: Le Familiari, 
vol. i: Introduzione e libri i-iv. Ediz. critica per cura di Vittorio 
Rossi. (Edizione nazionale delle opere di Francesco Petrarca, 
vol. X) Florence, Sansoni, 1933, pp. clxxii, 208. 


Notices, Etc. 


Altrocchi, R. “Open Letter to Angelo Lipari.” J/talica, xi, 94-95. 
[Objecting to certain things in the review of Grandgent’s revised 
edition of the Divina Commedia, Italica, xi, 76-79. | 
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— “Richard Thayer Holbrook, 1870-1934.” /talica, xi, 96. 

Bontempo, O. A. “A Postlude to the Papini Controversy.” RR., xxv, 
260-261. |The controversy over the Storia di Cristo. Papini’s 
arrogance is open to criticism, but not his sincerity, which cannot 
be judged by non-Catholics, and is his own affair. | 

De Borrello, C. In Atlantica, July: Notices of Literature of the Italian 
Renaissance by J. B. Fletcher; Ship Without Sails by Barbara B. 
Carter | Dante in exile]; /talian Perspectives by Edward Bullough. 

Fucilla, J. G. “Italian Cervantiana.” Hispanic Review II, 235-240. 
(Numerous Italian additions to the bibliography of Ford and 
Lansing: Cervantes. A Tentative Bibliography. Warvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1931.) 

Italica, xi, 97-102. ‘‘Editorial Comment: Books Received, Recent 
Books, From the Periodicals.” 

Italy America Monthly. June: Notices by P. M. Riccio of Pancrazi, P. 
Scrittori italiani del novecento, Flora, F. Civilta del novecento, 
Piccoli, R. Poesia e vita spirituale; by J. De Sisone of Fletcher, 
J. B. Literature of the Italian Renaissance; by W. P. M. of 
Brancali, V. Singolare avventura di viaggio. August: notice by 
P. M. R. of Bullough, E. Jtalian Perspectives. 

Merlino, C. P. ‘‘Equicola’s Knowledge of Dante: Corrigendum.” PMLA. 
xlix, 954. [Correction of a single statement in PMLA. xlviii, 647. | 





ADDENDUM 


Fucilla, J. G. “Un Italien, imitateur des poétes espagnols.” Bulletin 
Hispanique, xxvi, 195-197. [Giambattista Pastorini of Genoa, 
1650-1732, is the author of three sonnets published in Rime 
d’alcuni illustri autori viventi aggiunte alla terza parte della scelta 
d’ Agostino Gobbi, Bologna, 1771, which are imitations of sonnets 
by Garcilaso, Villamediana, and Gongora: the originals are here 
reproduced with the Italian verses. | 


PEDAGOGICAL ITEMS 


To those who make use of phonograph records in their teaching as 
well as to those who find value in them for their own personal use, the 
ones recently made of Cantos 1 and 2 of the J/nferno by Professor 
Grandgent should be especially welcome. To the many former members 
of Professor Grandgent’s famous Dante course, these records will in 
addition evoke pleasant recollections of that class and of its beloved 
teacher. 

As stated in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin of July 6, 1934, these 
new Dante records “have all the charm of an informal reading; Pro- 
fessor Grandgent coughs, for instance, and corrects himself here and 
there; the result is that the listeners feel they are actually in a room 
with the reader. Even those Harvard men who are unacquainted with 
Italian will be delighted to have Professor Grandgent’s voice preserved.” 

The records, of which unfortunately there are but two, cost two 
dollars apiece, plus postage. They may be bought separately. Orders are 
to be sent to the Harvard University Press. | CAMILLO P. MERLINO| 


Experiments in Modern Language Teaching, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1934, a volume of ten studies, edited by Professor 
Coleman, is the latest publication of The Committee on Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching. The studies are of two kinds: general and specialized. 
Among the latter none deals with Italiam, but the word and syntax 
counts, which constitute this specialized half of the book and which are 
for French, Spanish and German, should be of interest to teachers of 
Italian because future studies in the language will naturally take ad- 
vantage of all language investigations and techniques available. 

The general material constitutes an admirable summary of modern 


theory and practice in language teaching. The study entitled A Survey 
of Tendencies in Modern Language Teaching (1927-33) as Evidenced 
by Recent Studies, by Professor Fife, offers a legion of titles of books 
and articles dealing with various phases of language teaching. The 
titles are scattered through a highly informative discussion of psychol- 
ogy, methodology, reading, grammar, tests, vocabulary, etc. The study 
of Tendencies . . . Evidenced by Recent Textbooks, by Professor Cole- 
man, does not deal with Italian texts, but does give an excellent idea 
of the characteristics of typical modern texts in other languages, de- 
scribing the types and extent of vocabulary, together with general plan 
and underlying method. The study on Tendencies . . . Evidenced by 
State and City Syllabi, by Professor Coleman, calls attention to the 
hiatus existing in many cases between modern theory and actual prac- 
tice. The study on Attainment in Reading, by Professor Cheydleur, 
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offers ten conclusions in substantiation of the value of that method— 
conclusions supported by accurate measurements. The study entitled 
The Milwaukee Experiment in Reading, by Professor Coleman and 
others, gives a description of a technique characterized by extensive 
reading, grammar fer recognition only, and oral work reduced to a 
minimum. The article on Recent Developments in the Construction, 
Evaluation, and Use of Tests in the Modern Foreign Languages, by 
Professor Henmon, is a valuable bibliography of tests and articles con- 
cerning them. 

In conclusion it may be said that the contributing authors are 
strongly in favor of the reading method and of accurate measurements, 
that the studies contain extensive and valuable bibliographies, and that 
these latter are more useful in the manner in which they are introduced 
(woven into the discussions) than if they appeared in uninspiring lists. 

{CAMERON C. GULLETTE, University of Illinois. | 


In les Langues modernes for June, 1934, appears an extract from 
an essay by Henri Hauvette /’Etude des langues néo-latines in which he 
assails the direct method, pointing out that it does not give to the 
student habits of reflection, of comparison, of personal observation and 
of judgment. Hence modern languages fall short of the achievements 
which other studies are able to gain. The difficulty is to find a method 
which fulfils two needs: to teach students to write and speak correctly 
to some extent a foreign language, and at the same time to appeal to 
their intelligence. To assimilate the form of thought and the particular 
spirit of a foreign language is an incontestable intellectual profit. Knowl- 
edge of a foreign language is not an end in itself, but a means of enter- 
ing into contact with a great civilization. M. Hauvette holds that 
Spanish and Italian civilizations occupy places different from, but not 
less glorious than those of England and Germany. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

Epistolario del Leopardi, a cura di F. Moroncini, vol. 1 (Le Monnier, 1934, 
L. 25). Besides Leopardi’s letters through 1819, it contains letters from his corre- 
spondents, and annotations. There will be in all six volumes. 

Edward J. Dent: Music of the Renaissance in Italy. Annual Italian Lecture of 
the British Academy. Oxford University Press, 1934, 60 cts. 

Vittorio Parisi: Momenti lirici. Edizioni “Rassegna,’’ Palmi Calabria, 1933, 
a & 

Florence Edler: Glossary of Mediaeval Terms of Business, Italian Series, 
1200-1600. The Mediaeval Academy of America, Cambridge, 1934. $6.00. It will 
be reviewed in /talica. 

RECENT BOOKS 

The new Trecento in the Storia letteraria d’Italia (F. Vallardi, L. 55) is written 
by Natalino Sapegno. It stresses multiplicity, diversity and contradiction rather 
than a simple formula or a unified vision. 

The 18th volume of Studi danteschi, edited by Michele Barbi, (Sansoni, 1934, 
L. 15) contains the usual searching review of recent Dante literature. The longest 
article, by Barbi, is a defense of the text procedure of the Societa dantesca. 

Antonio Pagano, in his Studi di letteratura latina medievale (Nicotera, Ist. ed. 
calabrese, 1932) published four essays on Guglielmo Pugliese, Alessandro di Telese, 
Falcone di Benevento and Ugo Falcando (Rivista storica italiana, Sept., 1934.) 

F. J. E. Raby’s A History of Secular Latin Poetry in the Middle Ages, in two 
volumes (Oxford University Press, 1934, $12.00) is a complement to the same 
author’s History of Christian Latin Poetry, published in 1927. 

Gelasio Caetani’s Domus Caietana. Il Cinquecento (Stianti, San Casciano Val 
di Pesa, 1933, L. 150) is the second volume based on the archive material of a 
patrician house, published with the following purpose: “di dare una immagine, 
per quanto é possibile, viva di una famiglia principesca romana, nonché dei costumi 
e della psiche dei secoli passati.” (Pan, July). 

Reto Roedel: Note manzoniane (Chiantore, 1934, L. 18), some twenty rather 
capricious themes, based on constant re-readings of the novel (Pan, October). 

Giulio Reichenbach, in Studi sulle operette morali di Giacomo Leopardi (La 
Nuova Italia, 1934, L. 10), agrees with certain other critics of Gentile, in finding 
unity and order in the artistic element rather than in the philosophy of Leopardi’s 
work. 

Ettore Romagnoli: Discorsi critici (Zanichelli, 1934, L. 12) is a collection of 
nine public addresses made to celebrate anniversaries of great poets. 

Luigi Russo has republished the introduction and notes of his 1925 edition of 
Abba’s Da Quarto al Volturno in his Abba e la letteratura garibaldina dal Carducci 
al D’Annunzio (Palermo, Ciuni, 1933, L. 12). In the preface we learn that the 
monograph resulted from Russo’s desire to treat a writer of simple, human interest 
rather than a literary or academic type. 

Balbino Giuliano in La Poesia di Giovanni Pascoli (Zanichelli, 1934, L. 12), 
defines Pascoli as: ‘“Rappresentativo del momento in cui la nostra coscienza moderna, 
dopo aver negato Dio, ha anche negato risolutamente tutti gli idoli che aveva 
messo al suo posto, e si é aperta la strada per la riconquista di una pili pura fide.” 

Arturo Marpicati in Nella vita del mio tempo (Zanichelli, 1934, L. 15) pub- 
lishes essays affirming his faith in fascism and art. 

One of the most praised of recent novels, written around the life of the Alpine 
painter, and first published in instalments in the Nuove Antologia, is Raffaele 
Calzini’s Segantini: Romanzo della montagna (Mondadori, 1034, L. 15). 
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In /’Influence francaise en Italie au dix-huitiéme siécle (‘Les belles lettres,” 
Paris) Henri Bédarida and Paul Hazard trace the general lines for such a study, 
with the prediction that the influence will be found to be greater than is generally 
admitted by Italian scholars. 


FROM THE PERIODICALS 


In Il Carattere della filosofia del Petrarca (Nuova Antologia, Aug. 16), Gio- 
vanni Gentile reminds us that on reading Petrarch we are conscious of something 
new—another interest, another point of view, another man. Dante’s God-gov- 
erned world is replaced by the world of man and of nature and of the being which 
sums up and personifies nature, woman. The work of Emanuel Carnevali, an 
Italian who emigrated to America and wrote poetry in English, is analyzed by 
Carlo Linati in Un poeta italiano emigrato (Sept. 1). Professor Régis Michaud is 
quoted to the effect that, while the Imagists were sacking the museums and the 
libraries, Carnevali sought his poetry in the ghettos and taverns of New York. 
In the next issue (Sept. 16) Giovanni Papini suggests that some young scholar 
study the relationship of Cervantes to Italian literature. This article, Dal 
“Decamerone” al “Don Chisciotte,” represents the temporary madness of Boccac- 
cio’s friend, Coppo di Borghese Domenichi, while reading Livy, as being the first 
example of Chisciottismo in literature. (The incident is related in one of Sacchetti’s 
novelle.) La Grammatica degl’ Italiani? by Alfredo Schiaffini criticizes severely the 
recently published grammar by Trabalza and Allodoli. In an article entitled J/ 
Leopardi morale (Oct. 1) Francesco Moroncini affirms that, in spite of his pessimism, 
Leopardi was interested in improving the conditions of humanity. He did not 
believe in religion’s promise of a future reward, but he derived his ethics from the 
notion of the brotherhood of man, born of reciprocal compassion—all men alike 
being victims of malign Nature. 

The old conception of grammar is dead, says Giovanni Gentile in La nuova 
grammatica italiana (Leonardo, Sept.). The good grammar does not give rules, 
but destroys itself, demonstrating the mobility of living language. Trabalza and 
Allodoli have given the first example of such a grammar, conscious of its own 
limitations. 

Croce concludes La vita di un rivoluzionario: Carlo Lauberg (La Critica, 
Sept. 20). This political orator, journalist, revolutionist and chemist is only today 
receiving adequate recognition in the history of the Risorgimento. Adolfo Omodeo 
continues his Note critiche alla storia del Risorgimento in which he throws new 
light on the relations between Mazzini and Cavour. 

Verga e la tradizione is the title of an article by Giulio Marzot in which he 
recalls the romantic elements of Verga’s work and the influence of aristocratic 
traditions. (Pan, August). In the September issue, Michele Barbi’s Poesia e musica 
popolare e il congresso delle nostre tradizioni a Trento suggests coOperative research 
to collect materials for a history of Italian popular poetry and musical accompani- 
ment. 
In the Archivio storico italiano (VII, XXI, I, June, 1934) Renato Piattoli 
publishes and discusses documents from the Archivio Comunale of Prato, in an 
article entitled Vanni Fucci e Focaccio de’ Cancellieri alla luce di nuovi documenti. 
The documents throw light upon crimes of violence. 

Federico Patetta is inclined to think that a third text of the Nencia da Bar- 
berino in 39 octaves, dated Oct. 11, 1476, is the definitive version (Reale accademia 
nazionale dei Lincei, VI, X, 3-4). 

An autobiographical letter of Alfredo Oriani to his cousin Giacomo Arturo 
Colautti, written on March 8, 1899, contains many suggestions of melancholy 
(Rassegna storica del Risorgimento, May-June, 1934). 
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Konrad Burdach’s Die seelischen und geistigen Quellen der Renaissance- 
bewegung (Historische Zeitschrift, vol. 149, pp. 477-521), contains a defense against 
Joachimsen and Brandi, of the author’s theory of the renaissance as a rejuvenation 
of the mediaeval cultural and philosophical world. 

In Etudes Italiennes (July-September) appear five articles under the collective 
title “Le Corrége vu par quelques Frangais.” The President de Brosses and the 
engraver Cochin were enthusiastic admirers of Correggio in the eighteenth century. 
Stendhal maintained that whoever did not like Correggio had no soul. Théophile 
Gautier, himself a painter, esteemed him no less highly. Taine criticized him for 
making Christ “un aimable jeune homme gracieux et rosé’’ and placed him at the 
bottom of his list of the foremost seven painters. 


NEWS NOTES 
At HomMeE 


Our president, Professor H. D. Austin, is back at his accustomed post in the 
University of Southern California after his year in Italy. He reports that Dr. George 
Curti is again giving some work in Italian with him. Professor Austin has offered 
for the program of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast at Thanks- 
giving time “Some notes on Uguiccione’s indebtedness to Osbern.” Osbern is the 
English monk of Gloucester. 

The editor of /talica is delighted to note the great amount of respectful atten- 
tion paid in volume XVIII of Studi danteschi to the recent Dante publications of 
Professor Austin. 

Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington University, one of our 
enthusiastic members, has just been appointed Dean of Columbian College, the 
University’s senior college of letters and sciences. He is also beginning a four-year 
term as managing editor of the Modern Language Journal. Italica wishes him great 
success in his new responsibilities. 

Professor George E. Wood, of Dartmouth College, has been promoted from an 
assistant professorship in Italian to a full professorship in Italian. 

Professor Emilio Goggio reports that the exhibit in Toronto of books in 
English on Italy was successful even beyond the anticipations and hopes of those 
who organized it. 

The Casa Italiana of Middlebury, Vt., had a 73% increase over last summer’s 
registration. More than a hundred students were enrolled in the courses. A good 
number of its students will teach new courses of Italian which this year for the 
first time will be offered by various Colleges and High Schools. Faculty and 
students of the Casa presented: “Schiccheri é grande” by S. Lopez and “La Locan- 
diera” by Goldoni. 

At Torrington, Conn., where Italian has been introduced this year, 350 students 
have already registered. Mark A. Sica, A.B., is in charge of the courses. 

The eminent Italian critic and novelist, G. A. Borgese, who has been re- 
appointed to the W. A. Neilson chair at Smith College, will give a course on the 
Epic Mind, and another on Italian Literature from the Eighteenth to the Twentieth 
Century. 

The Tricolore of Smith College has established the “Tricolore Prize” to be 
awarded annually to the student who presents the best essay on Italian literature. 
The Club presents an Italian play every spring and the net receipts go toward the 
prize. Lumie di Sicilia by L. Pirandello and Schiccheri é grande were presented 
last spring. 

Count Di Viry, Minister from Turin to London, 1755-1763, served as a go- 
between for William Pitt and the Duke of Newcastle, and was one of the most 
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influential diplomats in the making of the Treaty of Paris. The unique position 
he had in London may be readily seen from the following quotations in the New- 
castle papers: “My friend [Viry] had a long conversation yesterday with Mr. Pitt. 
He found him in the best humour and disposition imaginable towards me and my 
friends. He told my friend, how well he was satisfied with me; and that, if I 
continued to act as I did, he would have an absolute confidence in me.” In October, 
1759, the King said to Newcastle: “I hate and detest Holdernesse, as much as 
you do, J don’t know what to do with him—let Viry endeavour to set Pitt against 
him.” Yet there seems to be no biography of the Count in English or Italian. The 
beginning of one was made by Dr. Mary Lucille Shay, University of Illinois, during 
the past summer in the Archives of Turin. In addition to the material in London 
documents, there are in Turin nine full packets and the half of two others of 
despatches written by the Count and his instructions from the Court, all very 
legible and excellently preserved. 

The University of Illinois has some contemporary copies of despatches sent 
from Constantinople by Giovanni and Angelo Emo, baili from 1720 to 1724 and 
from 1730 to 1734. These have formed the basis for a study of the Ottoman 
Empire from 1720 to 1734 by Miss Shay. After spending the summer of 1931 
in the Archives of Venice, she completed the collecting of material the past summer 
on the other baidli, Francesco Gritti and Daniele Dolfin. In both Turin and Venice, 
Miss Shay found all the requisites for historical research—-a quiet Sala di Studio 
open five hours each day, quantities of material, and excellent service. A letter 
of introduction from one’s university is the only formality required in Turin and 
simply the submission of a passport in Venice. 

At the first meeting for 1934-35 of the Detroit chapter of the Dante Alighieri, 
Professor C. P. Merlino spoke on “Beatrice, Laura, Fiammetta; Tre Epoche.” 

At the recent convention of the Michigan Association of Junior Colleges held 
in Ann Arbor, Professor C. P. Merlino spoke before the foreign language section on 
“Main Currents in Italian Literature.” This is the first time in the history of the 
Association that an Italian subject has appeared on its program. 

The October program of the Casa Italiana in New York included a lecture by 
Professor Paul Hazard, award of medals by the Italian government to Professor 
Peter M. Riccio and Miss Leonilda Sansone, and presentation of Italian talking 
pictures: Rodi, Roma, Tripoli, Venezia, and La Redenzione delle paludi pontine. 

Il Giornalino of the Casa Italiana appears monthly instead of fortnightly and 
has been enlarged to eight pages instead of four. The Oct. 15 issue contains an 
account of the visit of Italian students to America, some notes on Columbus, a 
story by Giuseppe Fanciulli and an article on the recent film, Le avventure di 
Cellini. 

The Italian government has presented to the University of California at 
Berkeley a beautiful collection of 300 books. Formal presentation was made on 
Nov. 13, on the occasion of the visit to California of H. E. Augusto Rosso, Italian 
Ambassador. The gift was accepted by the President of the University, the Libra- 
rian, and Professor Altrocchi, who received from the Ambassador a medal. 

Miss Adeline Pardini, A.B., University of California, 1931; A.M., 1933, who 
in 1932 received the award of a fellowship and spent a year in Florence, has a 
position as teacher of Latin and Italian at the High School of Pacific Grove, 
California. 

Dr. Francis J. Carmody, Instructor in French, University of California, is 
preparing for publication the work on Phonetics left incomplete by Professor 
Richard T. Holbrook. Dr. Carmody is also making a linguistic study of Brunetto 
Latini’s Lou Trésor. 
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ABROAD 

The recent death of Dario Niccodemi called forth a review of his career in 
the Nuova Antologia for October 1. 

Camillo Antona-Traversi died on August 31 at Saint-Vriat. In the October 
Pan he is referred to as the master of erudizione curiosa. Recently he had been 
active in publication of material on D’Annunzio. 

Volume XXVI of the Archivio Glottologico Italiano has appeared. Henceforth 
it will be published twice a year by Chiantore. The editors are M. G. Bartoli, 
P. G. Goidanich, and B. A. Terracini. G. Devoto will collaborate without being 
on the editorial board. 

In the Rassegna Storica del Risorgimento for May-June, Piero Zama defines 
the present status of the national edition of Garibaldi’s works. The two versions 
of the Memorie, the romance 7 Mille, and vol. I of Scritti e discorst (1833-1861) 
have been published by Cappelli of Bologna. Plans call for prompt publication 
of the second volume of the Scritti e discorsi, of the Epistolario and so on. 

A national edition of the works of Carducci has been approved, to be pub- 
lished by Zanichelli and to include the twenty volumes already published, four 
volumes of unedited material, and the Epistolario in about fifteen volumes. 

A series of celebrations were held in August and September in honor of famous 
individuals of the Marches, including Boccalini, Raphael, Bramante, Rossini, 
Leopardi and others. 

At the Biennale di Venezia theatrical, musical and moving picture festivals 
were held. The issues of Comoedia contain copiously illustrated accounts of all 
of them. The Italian moving picture Teresa Confalonieri, with Marta Abba in 
the leading rOle, is much praised. 

In discussing the vogue of Italian in Sweden, Vittorio Santoli remarks on 
Swedish travelers and painters in Italy, music, translations of Italian works, 
libraries (praising particularly the Nobel modern literature collection), erudition, 
the teaching of Italian in universities, Italian societies, and visits to Sweden by 
Gentile, Gabetti, Migliorini, Pirandello, Pasquali (Nuova Antologia, Aug. 16). 

Ettore Pais questions the validity of recent efforts to rehabilitate Tiberius 
and to accuse Tacitus of calumny (Corriere della Sera, Aug. 8) 

El Repertorio Americano of San José, Costa Rica reprinted on Sept 29, 
several articles on Dante, in honor of his birth month—two translations of 
passages from Dante Vivo, an article Dante y el rescate de la vida by Arturo 
Capdevila from La Prensa of Buenos Aires; La Astronomia del Dante by Martin 
Gil, from La Nacién of Buenos Aires, and Dante y la Cosmogonia moderna by 
Pedro Zuloaga, from El Libro y el pueblo of Mexico. 

The recent publication by Mondadori of Ferdinando Martini’s letters has 
awakened great interest. Two very appreciative foreign reviews are in the London 
Times Literary Supplement for July 12 and in La Nacion of Buenos Aires for 
July 29; this last notice was written by Lucio d’Ambra. 

The London Times Literary Supplement for July 19 noted the first volume 
of the translation by Barbara Barclay of Eduardo Soderini’s history of the 
pontificate of Leo XIII. 

The pages of La Prensa of Buenos Aires for August and September carry item 
after item indicative of the great interest of modern Argentina in Italian painting, 
music, literature and theatrical performances. A revival of Goldoni’s Jl ventaglio 
met with great success (La Prensa, Aug. 11); medals were distributed by the 
Sociedad Dante Alighieri to outstanding students of Italian (Aug. 17); several 
plays of Pirandello were produced in Spanish. 

Subscription to the national edition of the works of Antonio Rosmini, proposed 
by the Societa Filosofica and to appear in the Anonima Romana Editoriale (Rome, 
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Via Germanico, 203), will cost 1,000 lire for the ordinary edition of fifty volumes, 
and 2,500 lire for the special numbered edition. The volumes will not be sold 


separately. 


For preparation of notes in this issue many thanks are owed to Mr. W. P. 
Dismukes, University of Illinois. 


PROGRAM OF THE ITALIAN GROUP MEETING (italian /) 


M. L. A. Meeting, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Ninth & Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Saturday, December 29, 11 A. M. 

1. “The Poetic Value of the Paradiso in the Judgment of Dante Critics.” 
Angeline H. Lograsso, Bryn Mawr College. 

2. “Is Tonic J Close or Open in Sicilian?” Joseph W. Ducibella, Mount St. 
Joseph College. 

3. “Sixteenth-Century Italian Conceptions of Honor,” Fred R. Bryson. 

4. “Francesco De Sanctis and Buffon’s Conception of Style.” Archimede 
Marni, University of Cincinnati. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the A.A.T.I. is scheduled for Friday evening, 
December 28, immediately following the traditional pranzo italiano. Members and 
their friends are cordially invited to the pranzo as well as to the annual meeting. 
For further directions, members and their guests are requested to assemble in the 
main lobby of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, headquarters of the convention, at 


5:30 p. m. 








REVIEWS 
JEFFERSON BUTLER FLETCHER: Literature of the Italian Renaissance. 

New York, The Macmillan Company, 1934. $3.00. 

Probably no work in English dealing with Italian Renaissance 
literature has been more widely read for background purposes than part 
four of Symonds’ Renaissance in Italy (Italian Literature) published 
approximately fifty years ago. During this same interim a great mass 
of studies by a large and brilliant group of Italian scholars has, of 
course, changed many critical opinions and facts current in Symonds’ 
day, but his work, like Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, may still 
be consulted with profit for its acute observations and good aesthetic 
criticism. His translations will stand among the best ever done in 
English out of the Italian. Another reason for continuing to keep the 
book on our reference shelves is the absence in English of any more 
comprehensive or suitable study of the epoch. 

This last statement applies to Professor Fletcher’s new book which 
would have satisfied our desire for a self-sufficient guidebook in English 
of Italian Renaissance literature by the inclusion of a relatively small 
amount of material on such writers as Guicciardini, Savonarola, Berni, 
Bruno, Galileo and a few other figures. Obviously this has not been 
done for purely personal reasons. In the preface, for instance, we find 
emphasized the fact that the work (incidentally made up of material 
used in lectures to graduate students at Columbia and Harvard—most 
of them specializing in English—in order to provide them with a back- 
ground of continental literature) is neither “thorough literary history 
of the Italian Renaissance, nor . . . a formally organized text-book.” 
In the preface Professor Fletcher states also that he is presenting 
accepted judgments and information concerning the period and authors 
under discussion “except such as may come from the individual responses 
of the writer.” In our opinion he has made admirable use of the critical 
material already accessible, which he couples with an intimate first 
hand conversancy with most of the large bulk of writings he discusses, 
and in a charming style, spiced occasionally with humor, he presents 
his subject matter very attractively. Fletcher’s illustrative samples of 
poetry are excellent, in a number of cases well matching the brilliant 
versions of Symonds. One of the praiseworthy features of the book 
from the English reader’s standpoint is the frequent establishment of 
bonds and relationships between Italian and English literature. The 
author’s method is analytical and historical rather than one based on 
aesthetic appreciation. 

Foilowing an introductory chapter entitled Renaissance in which 
the meaning of the term is discussed and a historical outline of the 
period given, there is, in a sense, a second introductory chapter ably 
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dealing with Dante as precursor of the Renaissance. Then come treat- 
ments of the outstanding literary figures from Petrarch to Marino. 
Besides the first chapter there are four that bear general titles—The 
New Religion in Love, Petrarchism, Novella and Drama—but some 
of the chapters captioned by personal names have content matter richer 
than their titles suggest. For instance, the Dolce stil nuovo is discussed 
under Dante, the evolution of the Matter of France under Pulci, etc. 
The least satisfactory chapter is the one on Petrarchism in which, 
among other things, we are rather puzzled to find that the leaders of 
Quattrocentist preciosity, Chariteo and Tebaldeo, are left entirely out 
of the picture. No one as yet, including the Italians, has given a better 
analysis of the school than Vianey in his le Pétrarquisme en France 
au XVI° Siécle. In passing we have noticed that despite the centenary 
celebrations of last year Ariosto’s death-date is oddly given as July 6, 
1532 (p. 233). Nor did Ariosto, regardless of his own statements, pro- 
vide for the maintenance and education of his four brothers and five 
sisters (p. 229). Torquato Tasso never met Ronsard in Paris (p. 309).° 
But these are ouly trifles. The contents of the book, as a whole, are 
well worth digesting, and in printed form will gain for Professor Fletcher 
readers far exceeding in numbers all the Harvard and Columbia students 
who have become familiar with the same material in lecture form. 
Northwestern University JosepH G. FUCILLA 


TRABALZA e ALLODOLI: La grammatica degl’Italiani. Seconda edizione, 

Firenze, Felice Le Monnier, 1934. Pp. xi, 341. L. 15. 

This new Arte by these two distinguished scholars attests the keen 
desire awakened during the last decade in Italy, especially among the 
cultured classes, for linguistic discipline, and is a response to the demand 
for a renewal of the study of grammar, especially as the guardian of 
the purity of the language, in harmony with various other spiritual, 
mental, and artistic movements. The authors, in accordance with the 
doctrine promulgated by Trabalza in an earlier work,’ and seconded 
by Gentile, treat grammar “come spiritualita e non come meccanicita; 
e sistema di norme, ma non arbitrario ed intrinseco, si bene specchio e 
deduzione d’una legge interiore della parola.” Effort is made to interpret 
grammar as an artistic and aesthetic entity. The arrangement of material 
is the normal one: phonology, parts of speech, and the sentence. 

Rules are worded as simply as the aesthetic nature of the material 
permits; a break is made with tradition in eschewing the usual short, 


1Cf. G. Fatini: “Umanita e poesia dell’Ariosto nelle satire,” Archivum 


romanicum, Oct.-Dec., 1933, 507-08. 

2 See G. Maugain: “Les prétendues relations du Tasse et de Ronsard,” Revue 
de littérature comparée, 1924. 

8 Storia della grammatica italiana. Milano, 1908. 
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isolated paragraph, and thus is obtained greater continuity which adds 
to the readability of the work. The grammatical discussions, of unusual 
terseness and conciseness, are illustrated and enriched by quotations 
(for the most part) “di tutti i nostri gloriosi scrittori d’ogni eta,” 
especially Manzoni, and in this manner the dangers of improvisation 
and the resultant banality are avoided. In fact so profuse are the quo- 
tations from J promessi sposi, with their enlightening linguistic and 
artistic interpretations, that the present work serves as an excellent 
companion text for the study of this masterpiece. The basic grammars 
of Diez, Meyer-Liibke, Fornaciari, and others occasionally furnish 
opportune, theoretical formulations. 

The collaborators pay their respects to Fascismo by including about 
a score of quotations from the writings of il Duce and by citing such 
expressions as Ja Marcia su Roma, la Roma di Mussolini, and la Dispe- 
ratissima. 

The text is a fine example of the printer’s art; high grade paper 
has been used as well as a readable type font. Misprints are surprisingly 
few and these for the most part of little consequence: 


Pp. 24: € in ministero; 

Pp. 30: protonic x often gives sc not x (maxilla >mascella) ; 

p. 270: the two quotations beginning Prosegui dicendo . . . and Badd, dico, . . . 
are not from the Purgatorio but from / prowiessi sposi; the chapter numbers 
however are correct; 

p. 250: for the benefit of those of us who do not know the Commedia by memory, 
it might be well to repeat the canto number when repeating the verse. The 
quotation at the top of this page is from /nf., 12.; 

p. 314, at bottom: some letters are occasionally almost illegible: cf. s of cost, e of 
questo, and m of Guicciardini; 

Pp. 321: a portion of a line out of position. 

For the sake of consistency: 

p. 67: (referring to the Commedia) il Dante and p. 91, El Dante (although both 
are correct, el being poetic or archaic) ; 

p. ™45: in the paradigms, the infinitive essere is enclosed in parentheses while 
uvére, p. 167, and other infinitives are not; 

Pp. 324: Tommaséo bears the accent but on pp. v. and 323 it does not. 


Very little else of importance rernains to be noted: 


p. 4: in indicating the tongue position for vowels, the elevation for u is said to 
be low; this of course is not true for the back of the tongue; 

p. 10: since the vowel a is present in many cases of hiatus, it should be added to 
the paragraph on i and u as true vowels; 

p. 84: in listing the preposizioni articolate, per is naturally omitted although tra 
is included. The authors themselves, however, use pel, pp. 138 and 304, and 
pei, p. 264; 

p. 189: in the discussion of the conjugation of andare: “Varia come se fossero due 
verbi”; are they not actually two verbs? 
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While the table of contents is detailed, it does not quite take the 
place of an alphabetical index. 

Of particular interest, although not containing a great deal of new 
material, we have found the sections on phonology, contributed by 
Schiaffini, the subjunctive, and the position of adjectives. Helpful and 
valuable to those of us who learn Italian from books are the careful 
examination and determination of shades of meaning of many quota- 
tions, the many references to modern tendencies, to Tuscan, familiar, 
and popular usage, and to literary and poetic forms. Not by any means 
is this work an exploration of dead forms and paradigms but rather a 
text readable from cover to cover, in fact “un bel racconto,” a panorama 
of the soul of the nation as reflected in its language. The authors, accu- 
rate and thorough, insist upon artistic interpretation and exhibit a great 
knowledge of a vast subject; the text will render service even to those 
already well informed, and can be cordially recommended to all persons 
who wish to become better acquainted with the language. 

Vanderbilt University C. B. Brown 


K. M. Lea: Jtalian Popular Comedy. A Study in the Commedia 
dell’Arte 1560-1620, With Special Reference to the English Stage. 
Oxford, The Clarendon Press. 2 vols., xi, 697 pp. $15. 

The Oxford Press has surpassed itself in the presentation of these 
volumes. Beautifully printed, bound, and illustrated, they are a model 
of bookmaking. The work itself is a small encyclopedia of the Com- 
media dell’arte, indispensable to the Italian specialist. None of the 
criticisms and restrictions which follow can impair the validity of that 


general statement. 
The author states in her preface: 

“Scattered and undocumented references to the influence of the 
C. dell’a. on Shakespearian drama led to this investigation of the rela- 
tion of the English and Italian stage. . . . There are undeniable traces 
of the C. dell’a. to be found in The Tempest, The Comedy of Errors, 
and several minor Elizabethan plays. It is impossible to present the 
connexion . . . satisfactorily without presupposing a common knowledge 
of the conditions of the Italian popular stage of the period. For English 
readers this does not exist, nor has the matter been treated in detail by 
Frerch or Italian critics. The bulk of this study, therefore, attempts 
to explain the nature and reconstruct the development of the pro- 
fessional improvised comedy .. . so that the curious part it played in 
the history of Elizabethan drama may then be treated in truer perspec- 
tive.” 
Listed in Miss Lea’s bibliography, but not referred to in the text, 
is The C. dell’A. by Dr. Winifred Smith, a book which, while not so 
detailed as Miss Lea’s, presents not only an excellent picture of the 
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“conditions of the Italian popular stage of the period,” but also col- 
lected and well documented “references to the influence of the c. dell’a. 
on Shakespearian” and English drama in general. 

The author devotes 560 pages to the c. dell’a., 115 to its influence 
on Elizabethan drama. Miss Lea’s conclusion is ‘“‘that the contact 
between the English stage and the c. dell’a. was considerable, but that 
the Italian influence was mainly sporadic and superficial. Artistically 
it is almost negligible.” It is unfortunate that the author has so ar- 
ranged her book that her conclusion recalls the fable of the mountain 
in labor. Had she confined herself to the c. dell’a., omitting the English 
section and publishing it in the form of articles, her finished work would 
have had a unity it does not now possess and would have then appeared 
to be what it really is: the fullest account of the c. dell’a. thus far 
available. 

The author divides her book into three parts. The first, entitled 
The Nature of the C. dell’a., contains three chapters: 1) Description 
of a Typical Performance, 2) The Masks, and 3) The Scenari, the last 
a very valuable discussion of the extant scenari, their genres, and sources. 
The Second Part, The Development of the C. dell’a., is divided into 1) 
Antecedents and Origins, and 2) Player Companies. The various 
theories concerning the origins of the genre are thoroughly discussed, 
with the exception of the one which derives the c. dell’a. from the 
sketches performed by quacks and mountebanks in public squares. 
That is mentioned in passing in chapter III of the First Part, but we 
do not find until Part III, The C. dell’a. and the English Stage, on 
p. 359, that the author evidently considers it the correct theory. The 
second volume ends with over two hundred pages of appendices, of 
which B, E, F, and G—respectively, Lists of Plays Connected with the 
C. dell’A, Lists of Masks and Actors, Handlist of Scenari, and Specimen 
Scenari—seem the most valuable, forming as they do convenient refer- 
ence lists not to be found elsewhere. 

Miss Lea has done a very large amount of research and collected 
an enormous number of facts; but she has apparently considered none 
of those facts unworthy of inclusion in her book. For example, the 
frescoes of the masks in Trausnitz Castle make charming illustrations, 
but is it really necessary that we have in the text a minute description 
of them supplemented by copious notes, or that we know that the stair- 
case has 113 steps, 7 windows, and 6 doors? 

In general, the composition of the book does not equal the ability 
for research which is evident on every page. On occasion the English 
appears strangely labored: ‘The C. dell’a. will not keep still within 
the bounds of a definition. . . . To track it by the appearance of the 
masks causes confusion” (p. 3). ‘The Duke afforded himself the 
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consolation of having the walls of the castle frescoed” (p. 13). “‘Panta- 
lone is usurped by his double in his own house” (p. 173). ‘‘Hereditary” 
(p. 229) should be “heredity.” ‘For the convenience of alphabetical 
arrangement, the various spellings |of Pulcinella and Arlecchino| have 
been reduced to the uniformity of ‘Pulcinella’ and ‘Arlechino’ ” (p. 507). 
No such uniformity appears. The author means that titles beginning 
with those names have been placed in the alphabetical position they 
would occupy if spelled ‘“Pulcinella” and ‘‘Arlechino.” Harlekin friscur 
is listed under H. 

Considering the size and complexity of the book, there are few 
errors to be noted: p. 147, n. 1. Nine errors in spelling and accentuation 
of Spanish names and titles. —P. 154, n. 2. Montaluan and Montaloan. 
Elsewhere it is Montalban. Should be Montalban. —P. 159. “‘Italo- 
French comedies by Riccoboni and Parfaict.” Should be “mentioned 
by R. and P.”’ —‘‘Farce is comedy reduced to commercialism.” Not a 
definition and not necessarily true. —P. 165, n. 1. “In the case of 
Bernardo de Cabrera, curiously different from Lope’s play, I suspect 
that a lost version by Mira de Mescua might account for the scenario” 
and (p. 518) the same play “possibly connected with Napoleone’s 
translation from |sic] Ivan de Vigliega’s La préspera fortuna de B. 
de C.” The author meant is evidently Juan de Villegas. The authorship 
of this play, ascribed to Lope, has not been determined. —P. 518. 
““Lope’s Capitano Belisario.” The play is probably by Mira de Amescua. 
—P. 524. “Lope’s Diavolo predicatore. The Spanish is E/ diablo pre- 
dicador. —P. 541. “Lope’s Non puede ser.” Non is Italian. The play 
is by Moreto, as correctly given on p. 154, n. 2. 

Il creduto matto, p. 522, as well as the untitled play mentioned on 


p. 161, may possibly be from Lope’s E/ cuerdo loco. 
Cambridge, Mass. CoURTNEY BRUERTON 


TorQuato C. GIANNINI: Giorgio Washington. Bologna, 1933. Licinio 

Cappelli, Editore. 257 pp. 

This work by Giannini, which forms part of the Arcobaleno series 
of Varieta Storiche, Artistiche e Letterarie, is not an ordinary biography, 
but rather an appreciative study of George Washington as a military 
leader, statesman and citizen. 

Of particular interest to students of Italian-American relations is a 
letter that Washington wrote to Filippo Mazzei on July 11, 1779, in 
which he thanks this distinguished Italian for his information concern- 
ing the cultivation of the grape-vine, olive, and lemon, and for his 
kindness in offering to be of service to him during his proposed visit to 


Italy and France. 
Worthy of special mention is the parallel which the author has 
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drawn between Italy’s struggle for liberty and the American War of 
Independence, and also between the character and genius of Washing- 
ton and Cavour. 

The chapter dealing with the contribution made by Italians to 
America’s cause is illuminating, though several other names would have 
to be added to those already given, in order to make the list at all 
complete. 

Giannini has treated his subject from an Italian point of view and 
has succeeded thereby in throwing new light upon certain phases of 
Washington’s life and times. Herein lies the chief merit of his book. 
University of Toronto EmILio GocGIo 


ApoLF DREsLER: Geschichte der italienischen Presse; 1 Teil, von den 
Anfingen bis 1815; 2 vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage: 2 Teil, 
von 1815-1900. Miinchen und Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, 1933, 1934. 
The author is a professor in the school of journalism attached to 

the University of Munich and is thoroughly conversant with the exten- 

sive literature on his subject and has first-hand knowledge as well. 

Besides the work mentioned above he has published Die Presse im 

faschistischen Staat. 

The history of journalism, like that of literature, is primarily a 
study of national phases of international tendencies. Italy made her 
contribution early in the newsgathering activities of Rome (the church), 
Venice (commerce) and the courts of her numerous principalities and 
republics which through resident correspondents kept themselves in- 
formed about each other. But for a long time printed newssheets pub- 
lished chiefly foreign items, the long struggle against the Turk most 
frequently providing the copy. The first personal item of news related 
the death in 1595 of Tasso and his burial on the same day. 

Italy’s next contribution, overlooked by Dresler, was the publica- 
tion (not periodically as yet) of the proceedings of the Accademia de’ 
Lincei. Hence arose the Journal des Savants, with its digest of learned 
publications and scientific news, imitated by the Giornale de’ Letterati, 
Rome, 1668, and other similar journals. 

Subsequently Italy took up types of personal journalism, initiated 
by the English Spectator, in Il Caffe, 1764-65, Gozzi’s Osservatore and 
Baretti’s Frusta letteraria. These are important in the history of 
criticism. It was moreover in articles on literature rather than in the 
discussion of politics and social reform that Italian journalism made 
its greatest strides in the 18th and roth centuries. The press of no 
other country has suffered so much from censorship. Literary journals 
like the Conciliatore, 1818-19, and the Antologia, 1821-32, sometimes 
served as vehicles for veiled political propaganda. 
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The first of the great modern newspapers with wide circulation 
throughout the country were the Secolo of Milan, founded in 1866, the 
Corriere della Sera, 1876—, and the Mattino of Naples, 1891-. 

A characteristic phase of Italian journalism has been satire, which 
goes back to written pasquinades, and is well represented in popular 
modern publications like // Travaso, 1875-, and others. Dresler repeats 
some good pasquinades from R. and F. Silenzi’s Pasquino (1932). 
Pope Sixtus V was the most frequent butt. For example: to the question 
why the pope wore soiled shirts came the reply that he had made his 
laundress, his sister, a princess. For the discovery of the author, Sixtus 
offered a reward of a thousand ducats, promising to spare the life of the 
perpetrator. The covetous author declared himself. His life was indeed 
spared, but before he received the reward his tongue was torn out and 
his hands cut off. 

Dresler’s work is in the nature of an encyclopedic compendium, and 
is well provided with indices of authors and journals. External circum- 
stances of publication are now generally well known, but much work 
remains to be done on literary and other tendencies as revealed in the 
contents of periodicals. The vexed question of the origin of the Venetian 
gazette, the most direct antecedent of the modern newspaper, remains 
unsolved. Further researches are needed on the development of the 
newspaper from its original purpose of publishing news to the com- 
posite omnibus character it displays to-day. For such and other 
enquiries, Dresler’s work will serve as a trustworthy guide. 

University of Toronto M. A. BUCHANAN 


Vitrorio Parisi: Momenti Lirici. Edizioni “‘Rassegna,”’ Palmi Cala- 

bria, 1933. L. 6. 

Parisi’s Momenti Lirici is no great contribution to the poetry of 
the world. His language and verse and idea are adequate but not ample. 
Birds twitter, fountains bubble, fields are white in the sunlight, —or, 
Christ is arisen, mothers are nice people, and kindly (if not quite awe- 
inspiring) lights lead through darknesses; so runs his simple faithful 
muse. 
But if simple faiths are to excite our enthusiasm in these busy, 
worldly days of ours, they must move us some mountains—spiritual 
and artistic at least—just as surely as motorized shovels move moun- 
tains of the earthier sort. In Signor Parisi’s lines we are aware of few 
such compelling miracles. 


University of Illinois C. H. SHATTUCK 
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